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THE DEGENERATION OF THE DIME 
NOVEL.* 


We are told that the dime novel, after flour- 
ishing for some forty years, is dying; that its 
proverbially lurid pages are no longer read 
with the eagerness which they once excited; 
that its thrilling episodes have ceased to rouse 
the interest of many millions of readers. 

How are we to account for this decline of the 
dime novel? Is it due to a more cultivated 
and discriminating taste among the masses? 
Or can it even be that the “ Unknown Public,” 
concerning which a famous English author once 
wrote so amusingly, has gone out of existence? 

It is true that there are toy shops, cheap 
bakeries, candy stores, and like haunts of im- 
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pressionable youth, where sensational litera- 
ture in large, gay colored covers is still sold. 
But the sales of the dime novel are year by 
year decreasing, and those qualities which 
went with it, in the days of its tropical luxuri- 
ance, are becoming less and less marked. Old 
Sleuth has tracked down his final villain. 
Deadwood Dick has followed his last trail. 

In the early ’60’s, however, when the dime 
novel first came into being in this country, its 
sales were very large. As early as ’64 five mil- 
lions of dime books had been circulated by the 
originators of cheap literature, the famous firm 
of Beadle in New York. From that time on, 
the public bought more and more eagerly of 
this tempting and inexpensive fare, — that is. 
that portion of the public which is easily satis- 
fied if it be but given a highly seasoned adven- 
ture, dished up in what it takes for democratic 
simplicity. The first edition of a certain ten- 
cent production called “Seth Jones” was of 
sixty thousand copies. Before its appearance, 
the enterprising publisher billed the length 
and breadth of the country with the query, 
“Who is Seth Jones?” Nobody could answer 
the question. So, with true Yankee inquisi- 
tiveness, everybody bought “ Seth Jones.” 

For a while these flat, folio-shaped stories of 
bravery and daring bore on their covers rudely 
drawn cuts of dashing cowboys and shackled 
Indian princesses. The tales within were, for 
the most part, of the adventurous and blood- 
curdling life of the plains. Their heroes lived 
and died under the opensky. When they were 
not hanging by a mere thread over dizzy preci- 
pices, they were being rescued (in the very 
nick of time!) from death-dealing Choctaws. 
Mounted on steeds of matchless endurance 
and speed, these heroes of the earlier type of 
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dime novel galloped through the bloodiest 
pages of their lives with most perfect non- 
chalance. In fact, the restrained air with which 
the most thrilling achievements are recounted 
in the earlier dime literature is most remark- 
able. For instance, in a tale that purports to 
describe the highly heartrending happenings 
of Frosty, an old guide,among the merciless 
Blackfeet Indians, the following is a fair ex- 
ample : — 

‘*With one majestic stride, the Blackfoot 
fiend halted before the man, who, held by a 
score of scarlet hands, was as helpless as a 
captive in irons. 

“* You got me foul,’ was all that our hero said, 
looking undauntedly into the glittering eyes of 
Arrow- Head. 

“The hatchet which the chief had lifted fell 
bloodless at his side. 

“* Take the white dog to the tree that stands 
in the moonlight and tie him there,’ he said to 
his braves. 

“The next instant six bowstrings were re- 
leased from the red fingers and our hero’s head 
dropped on his breast, as four arrows buried 
themselves in the seat of life.” 

And yet we may be sure that the unhappy 
victim of this atrocity does not die, despite the 
four arrows quivering in his heart, for the hero 
never dies in a rightly constituted dime novel. 
We meet him again and again in a hundred 
trying circumstances. Dime novel after 
dime novel is issued to recount his adven- 
tures. 

As time went on, the character of the dime 
novel began to breathe less of the free life of 
the frontier and more of the closer and more 
criminal atmosphere of cities. The reason of 
this change is evident. In the "60's and early 
’70’s the great romantic interest of this country 
was in the conquest of the West. But the 
time came when the effete East began to think 
of itself. Emigration to the West was no 
longer attended with frontier hardship, and in- 
terest in it was less keen. Not the adventures 
of the plains, but the struggle for wealth in 
crowded cities, and the varied excitements that 
attend it, became the interest of the populace. 
Occasionally the Red Indian still donned his 
war paint, but as a rule the plots began to turn 


on more domestic scenes. The detective made 
his appearance, hot on the scent of a big dia- 
mond robbery alluringly pictured on the title 
page. The villain took to cigarettes and to an 
annoying habit of hissing between clenched 
teeth, — two practices which he has never since 
been able to abandon. The young woman in 
the black frock, uncorking with her teeth a 
bottle marked “ poison,” became of more com- 
mon occurrence. 

There is something almost Elizabethan in 
the unaffected way in which the latter dime 
novel devotes itself to the manners and cus- 
toms of its own period. There is an artless 
striving after what is known as “local color.” 
Just as Thomas Dekker was careful to state 
that his young gallants strolled in Cheapside or 
Paul’s Walk, as the case might be, so the hum- 
ble writer of the modern dime novel feels 
called upon to give an equally realistic setting 
to his narrative. One of this kind begins 
somewhat abruptly : — 

““* What are you looking at so intently?’ 

“Harry Brady, the pupil of the celebrated 
Secret Service detective, Old King Brady, 
thus addressed his preceptor. 

“Young King Harry, as Harry was usually 
called, had just come upon the veteran. 

“The latter stood on a corner of East 
Thirty-eighth street, New York City.” 

It is a matter of some wonderment why this 
dreary sort of thing has been so popular during 
the last forty years. 

It can hardly be said with fairness that the 
novel is, as a tale, “told by an idiot, full of 
sound and fury, signifying nothing.” But 
surely no suspicion of genius can be conceived 
to lurk in the short, choppy paragraphs of such 
fiction. They retell for the thousandth time 
old plots refurbished into seeming novelty. 
Even the writer of such stuff must know that 
there is no more lasting quality in his machine 
made weekly output than in the shape of this 
year’s Class Day bonnets. And yet, dime 
novels, untrue to nature, profitiess, and long 
drawn out as they are, have given keen 
pleasure to vast numbers of indiscriminate 
readers. 

Moreover, it is a satisfaction to know that 
whatever faults may be found with the artistic 
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and literary equipment of the dime novel, mor- 
ally it has always been above reproach. The 
heroine is not only beautiful, but virtuous. 
The villain seeks our hisses, not our admira- 
tion. And the hero, ever on the side of right 
and truth, however commonplace he may 
appear to us, always triumphs in the last chap- 
ter. Except for inciting unbalanced youths 
now and then to forsake their anxious parents 
and seek adventures afield, the dime novel 
is as harmless as the Rollo Books. 

But its days seem to be numbered. Where 
formerly it flaunted its grim black and white 
covers on almost every bookstall, to-day its 
more gaudily-lithographed exterior is to be 
seen only in the windows of obscure side 
streets. 


The masses that once read such harmless 
chronicles as “Red Thunderbolt’s Secret,” or 
“Denver Doll, the Detective Queen,” now 
turn to the debasing columns of police crime 
and scandal in the daily papers. There they 
find at a lower price a substitute which is 
fully as sensational and far more injurious. 
People who would not for a moment tolerate 
vicious fiction read with avidity the scandals 
of the papers because they are set forth as 
facts. Realism, rather than romanticism, is 
the dominant note to-day, not only in legiti- 
mate, but in sensational, literature. That por- 
tion of the daily press which is known as Yel- 
low Journalism threatens the dime novel’s very 
existence. Robert Peabody Bellows. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 





THE MAKING OF A NEWSPAPER. 


It is not generally known that the domain of 
the editor of a great New York daily paper 
stretches one hundred miles in all directions 
from his desk. It is to his domain that I shall 
confine myself, since I intend telling about 
metropolitan reporting and the lives and ways 
of reporters. 

When I say domain, 1 wish to convey the 
idea of suzerainty, and responsibility for the 
news occurring within that radius. Beyond 
those bounds the news editor takes up the 
threads and collects the news abroad the land 
from ocean to ocean. By my first statement I 
do not mean to imply that the members of the 
city editor’s personal staff are obliged to col- 
lect and write all the articles pertaining to the 
aforesaid area. It is only a precautionary 
measure by which the paper may have all the 
important news occurring within that locality 
treated by trained and skilled writers. The 
city editor sends his trusted reporters into the 
region whenever rumors of extraordinary im- 
portance come in from the correspondents 
located in all the suburban towns and villages. 


But as 1 started to tell about metropolitan 
reporting, —the goal to which every young 
newspaper worker aspires, — I will begin by ex- 
plaining some technical terms existing in all 
city editorial rooms. A space writer is one who 
depends wholly upon his own industry for an 
income. Most men, especially very rapid and 
skilled writers, prefer this arrangement, re- 
ceiving from $5 to $10 acolumn for their space. 
Each day they clipout their articles, and paste 
them together, and at the end of the week they 
send them to the auditor, who calculates their 
earnings. A salaried man is one who performs 
routine duties, which, though arduous, might 
net but little space, or are so simple and prolific 
of copy as to call for a fixed stipend. By this 
system, justice is done, both to the writer and 
to the paper. 

A man doing general work, that is, taking as- 
signments direct from the city editor, almost 
always has the former arrangement; while a 
department man, one whose labor is devoted to 
a particular source of news, generally receives 
a salary. : 
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Of the departments, there is the ship-news 
man, who daily goes down to the Barge Office 
to gather the flotsam and jetsam of the sea. It 
is his affair to gather the tales of good fortune 
and disaster they bring in. All his thoughts 
and dreams are of the Atlantic, and he waits 
in storm and calm for tidings of incoming 
ships. Now word comes that a great “liner” 
is sighted off Fire Island. Next she is re- 
ported off Sandy Hook. Then she crosses the 
bar and comes up to Quarantine at the 
Narrows. If she has important tidings, or 
famous passengers aboard, the ship-news man 
must hurry alongside of her and learn about 
them. 

Then there is the Police Headquarters man: 
His department is the most important of all. 
He goes to the paper’s bureau opposite the 
great white building in Mulberry street nightly, 
and gives himself up to criminal news and 
mysteries, which ever keep coming in from the 
three dozen precincts of the city. His duties 


require great alertness and understanding of 


the lives and ways of criminals. 

The Wall-street man daily rambles through 
the money markets. He chats with the finan- 
ciers and studies the affairs of the banks and 
exchanges. He isan authority on matters of 
finance. 

The City Hall man must be on speaking 
terms with the mayor, and familiar with all 
phases of the city government and municipal 
politics. The Coroner’s man must take care of 
all the mysteries that daily cry out for 
light. He must make frequent visits to the 
morgue and the hospitals, and have some- 
thing of the Edgar Allan Poe sprit in his 
make-up. 

Then, too, the Criminal Court man must be 
mentioned, the State Court man,and the Federal 
Building man. All must be familiar with their 
respective duties and alert to what is going on 
around them. 

The emergency man sits nightly within calling 
distance of the night city editor. His labors 
are often fraught with strange hardships, since 
he is sent scurrying here and there through 
the rain, snow, and cold in quest of fires, 
wrecks, and murders. 

Tere; are also an obituary man and some 


others. But the foregoing are chief in im- 
portance. 

Department men usually work in “ combina- 
tions.” That is, they agree to exchange news 
in order to lighten their labors and, at the same 
time, avoid being beaten one by another. For 
instance, it would be impossible for one man 
to report the trials simultaneously going on in 
the several parts of the criminal court. So, by 
an honorable understanding, the men of the 
different papers attend the various trials and 
exchange the facts. Woe to the man who tries 
to be independent of a “combination,” or, be- 
ing in it, withholds and exclusively publishes 
an iota of news. Every hand is instantly 
raised against him, and if he is not so unmerci- 
fully “scooped” before the next sun rises as 
to warrant his city editor recalling, if not dis- 
charging, him, he can be counted lucky. 

In most combinations schemes are always 
on foot for the mental hazing of bigotted new- 
comers. Most of these are so absurd and 
laughable that once the “ Verdant” is victim- 
ized he straightway admits his innocence and 
becomes a good fellow. The ship-news men 
are the most famous for their pranks. They 
give out long and harrowing accounts of the 
stormy passage of the California “night boat” 
around Cape Horn, or the thrilling mutiny 
aboard the Peruvian bark Calisaya. At police 
headquarters they send precocious reporters 
up town late at night to call millionaires out of 
bed and ask them to describe the cranks that 
followed them while riding the bicycle that 
day. It is easy to deceive the innocent be- 
ginner, for he is generally ardent and excita- 
ble. 

Now the daily, or, rather, nightly, routine of 
the man doing general work differs greatly 
from that of the department man. He rises 
late in the morning, seldom before 11 o'clock, 
and begins reading the papers at his breakfast 
table. By the time he reaches his desk in his 
office he should be familiar with every item of 
news that has occurred during the night. His 
mind is ina wonderful state of activity, and by 
the time his city editor sends for him early in 
the afternoon he is brim full of affairs. 

The city editor takes his assignment book 
and gives the general workman his assignments 
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for the day. The nature of these depends 
largely upon his particular faculties. If he has 
a bent for unsolving mysteries, his work will 
very likely consist of following the threads of 
some great crime. Or, if his mind is acute, 
and his pen poignant upon municipal or 
national politics, he may be assigned to inter- 
view local or visiting statesmen. Indeed, 
much in the way of versatility is necessary with 
the general workman, for strange and marvel- 
ous subjects are ever flowing into metropolitan 
newspaper offices. Then, too, he may receive 
several assignments, varying greatly in scope. 
He is frequently asked to interview a criminal 
in the afternoon and to attend a banquet at one 
of the great hotels in the evening. The city 
editor generally expresses a wish with regard 
to the nature and length of the article to be 
written; but he never questions the ability of 
his reporter to secure and write it interestingly 

When the latter evinces his inability to do 
that he must step aside and make place for a 
more talented brother, who—as in all profes- 
sions nowadays — ever waits at the elbow of 
the flagging toiler. 

If a reporter is sent out of the city, as re. 
porters daily are, he is given but one assign- 
ment. An out-of-town assignment is often a 
pleasant outing, inasmuch as the paper pays all 
expenses, railway, carriage hire, and telegraph 
charges. The latter are ir quently heavy, for 
if a reporter is obliged to remain upon the 
scene of his story until late in the evening, he 
uses the wire to insure prompt and timely copy: 

After a reporter has received his assignments 
he goes about the labor of covering them upon 
a scheme devised entirely to suit himself. 
Much depends upon this scheme. The re- 
porter must have an infinite knowledge of the 
city and the habits and affairs of the people 
with whom he is to come in contact. If he 
fails to “locate” such and such a prominent 
man at his home, office, or club, he must know 
where he would most likely be found ; or, if one 
person refuses to give out desired information, 
he must know of some one else who would prob- 
ably talk. In short, he must secure the details 
of his mission and write as good and complete 
a story as any contemporary prints. Apologies 


and excuses for failures to get news are rarely 
accepted by great newspapers. The best 
talent prevails and the incompetents must bow 
to the inevitable. 

When he has his data complete, the reporter 
returns to his desk, writes his story and hands 
it to the night city editor, who, at six o’clock, 
relieves his day brother. Then the reporter 
may go away. But asitis frequently long after 
midnight when he has reached this part of the 
tale, he is likely to go straight to his home and 
bed. 

During the time that the reporter is covering 
his assignments he encounters strange, often 
discouraging, and sometimes pleasant experi- 
ences. News is evasive at best, and an endless 
amount of traveling and perseverance is often 
necessary to secure some trifling, though im- 
portant link of a narrative. These may be 
counted the trials of reporting; the delights 
consist in meeting great and interesting people. 

Thus the reporter goes on day after day, year 
after year, hearing, seeing, and absorbing, 
until, in the course of time, he has such an 
ocean of information in his brain that he can 
write with interest upon almost any subject. 
The great metropolis is a flower garden to him, 
wherein he may walk and pluck its blossoms as 
he likes. 

The reporter’s closest friend is the artist. 
Indeed, the two are inseparable, and are nearly 
always to be seen together. But the reporter 
has many other close companions —the actor, 
the doctor, and the lawyer like to cultivate him, 
if they are ambitious! I have often been 
asked where reporters come from; whose sons 
they are, and how they happen to get to the 
top. I will say that the far-famed ubiquitous 
reporter of the metropolitan newspaper comes 
from no particular class or section. Some 
come from the universities, and others from 
the public schools of American cross-road 
villages. They vie with one another in deadly 
earnest, for influence, friends, and _ station 
count for nothing on New York’s great 
papers. The best talent rises to the top— 
genius prevails. 


Arthur Leslie. 


The Citizen, Brooxtyn, N. Y. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may occur 
to them. The pages of THE WRITER are 
always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 


* 
yo? 


Noting the project for a new Southern maga- 
zine, the St. Louis Mirror says: “There is 
every reason why there should be a good, first- 
class Southern magazine, and every outlook 


toward asuccessful one.” THE WRITER would 
like to agree with this expression of opinion, 
and it cordially wishes success to the new en 





terprise, but those who are familiar with the 
history of sectional magazine publishing will 
hardly take a roseate view of any new venture 
in this line. The whole amount: of the matter 
is that no one section of this country can or 
will support a magazine of general literature, 
and the country as a whole will not support 
such a magazine if it is published as the rep- 
resentative of any single section. 


* 
* #* 


The editor of the Afirror says: “ Our coun- 
try is big enough to require a good magazine 
for every section, and brainy enough to furnish 
the writers therefor. That all must look to the 
East for recognition is not the right spirit, and 
yet it has seemed the only way. Some of the 
best American literature has emanated from 
the pens of Southern and Western men and 
women, but only the East, and that means New 
York and Boston, and later Philadelphia, has 
furnished a market for literary wares. To be 
a success a book or a story must bear the seal 
of Eastern approval. The new writer is a 
nonentity in his own section of the country, un- 
less he has published something in an Eastern 
magazine. He realizes that this must be so, 
since there are no magazines of any note or 
that pay anything worth mentioning for manu- 
scripts nearer home.” If the first statement 
made in this quoted paragraph were true, the 
last statement would not be. Undeniably there 
is literary talent enough in any section of the 
United States to furnish plenty of first-class 
material for a half-dozen sectional magazines 
for each section. Even one such magazine, 
however, cannot live in any section without 
advertising and subscription patronage which 
will enable it to pay as good prices for contri- 
butions as are paid now by the national maga- 
zines that are published in Boston and New 
York. Now such patronage cannot be secured 
by any publication which, as its name shows, 
appeals primarily to the people of one section, 
instead of to the people of the whole United 
States. 

o*« 

It is not so much a matter of locality as re- 
gards the publication office. If the Century 
Magazine should remove its offices this month 
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to Richmond, Va, for instance, making no 
change whatever in the character of the publi- 
cation, it would continue to be the leading 
magazine of the United States, as it is gen- 
erally thought to be to-day. Its business could 
not be conducted from Richmond so con- 
veniently, of course, but the difficulties of that 
kind that would arise could be overcome. So 
long as it appealed to the whole country, as it 
does, its readers would hardly know, and cer- 
tainly would not care, whether it were 
published in Oshkosh or in New York. So 
long as it keeps its readers, it will keep its 
advertising, and so long as it has its present 
subscription and advertising patronage, it can 
afford to pay its present prices for manuscripts 
and pictures. On the other hand, if a new 
magazine, called, for instance, the /mperial 
Magazine, appealing to the people of the 
whole United States, including Porto Rico, 
Alaska, Guam, Hawaii, and the Philippines, — 
the broader the field the better, — were started 
at Richmond, Va., with unlimited capital and 
with as much business enterprise, good liter- 
ary and artistic taste, and editorial good judg- 
ment as are behind the Century, the only dis- 
advantage it would have over a_ similar 
publication started in New York would be in 
its distance from the business centre of the 
country, from which advertisers are most 
easily reached and distribution is most con- 


veniently secured. 


* 
* #* 


The statement that only the East has 
furnished a market for literary wares, and that 
to be a success a book or a story must bear 
the seal of Eastern approval, is substantially 
true, but only for the reasons that have been 
indicated. The strongest publishing houses 
in the country are in the East, not because it 
s the East, but because the business centre of 
the country is in New York, —if Chicago will 
forgive the heresy, — and publishing houses — 
particularly periodical-publishing houses — get 
advantage from being in or near the country’s 
business centre. 

* 4 » 

No sectional magazine has ever won a great 

success in any part of the United States. The 


New England Magasine and the Overland 
Monthly have done fairly well, but neither one 
has as much advertising patronage or pays as 
high prices to contributors as it could have and 
would pay if it were national in character, in- 
stead of, to a certain extent, avowedly sectional. 
The field of a sectional magazine is limited 
just by its name. A Northern Magazine, a 
Western Magazine, an Eastern Magazine, or 
a Southern Magazine cannot hope to have any- 
thing like as many readers as an American 
Magazine could get, and that being so, it can- 
not get anything like as much support from 
advertising patronage. A trade journal, the 
circulation of which is necessarily limited — 
though not necessarily small—can get higher 
prices for advertising space from special adver- 
tisers, because its readers are all of a special 
class, so that for these advertisers it has no 
waste circulation, and its space has peculiar 
value. The readers of a sectional magazine, 
however, are of the same class as the readers 
of a national magazine, and the value of space 
in a sectional publication is smaller than that 
of space in a national publication directly in 
proportion to the number of subscribers. Fi- 
nally, experience has shown that the people of 
any section will not subscribe for a sectional 
magazine just for the sake of giving it support. 
The average New Englander, for instance, if 
he subscribes for the Mew England Magazine, 
takes it because he likes it and not because of 
its name, and the New England circulation of 
the Century Magazine undoubtedly exceeds 
the New England circulation of the Vew Eng 
land Magazine by many thousands. For all 
these reasons, THE WRITER is not sanguine of 
the success of the new magazine which is to be 
started in the South —not because it is to be 
started in the South, but because it is to depend 
for support primarily upon one section of the 
country and not upon all America. w. H. H. 


THE THEORY OF THE MODERN NOVEL. 








It has always appeared to me, and of late 
years many circumstances have confirmed me 
in the idea, that much more is needed now to 
give vitality to a novel than mere sensational 
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adventure on the one hand or mere observa" 
tion of manners on the other. We have seen 
the romance flourish and grow soft, we have 
seen the realistic novel flourish and dry up: 
What is actually of interest to men who have 
reached the years when the recapitulation of 
love chatter and the description of incredible 
break-neck escapes are no longer invigorating 
is a story which reveals something of the real, 
daily life of persons who have to earn their 
living in such normal conditions as are com- 
pletely removed out of the reader’s own experi- 
ence. We want a picture, not strained or 
overloaded, of a life that is led with tolerable 
success and decorum by persons who are like 
ourselves, and yet with whom we never come 
into contact. We cared nothing for soldiers 


until Rudyard Kipling explained that they were 
just single men in barracks, remarkably like 
us. We did not take much interest in sailors 
until Pierre Loti assured us that they were 
men of like passions, encircled by conditions 


excessively unlike what we experience. To be 
told what men and women like ourselves are 
doing in places and circumstances of which we 
have no personal knowledge whatever — that 
appears to be the wholesome desire of the 
novel reader.— Edmund Gosse, in the Inde- 
pendent. 


WOMAN 





> 


IN TRANSLATION. 


In the field of translation, at least, woman 
cannot be said to be handicapped by her sex. 
The opportunities and the rewards are more or 
less the same for the female as for the male 
translator; nor, as a matter of fact, does sex, 
generally speaking, seem to affect the quality 
of the translator’s work. 

But, on the other hand, generally speaking, 
also, no intellectual and hardly any mechanical 
work is worse paid or less esteemed than that 
of the translator. Perhaps this is because ex- 
cellence in translation is rare; and perhaps, 
again, excellence in translation is rare because 
the remuneration for the work is not sufficient 
to induce a high order of ability to engage in 
it, Yet to good translation, if translation is to 
be followed as a profession, not only a high 
order of ability, but wide and exact information 


in many departments of human knowledge is 
an indispensable requisite. For, while the 
author deals with one subject, or a limited 
number of more or less cognate subjects, the 
general translator will deal with that number 
of subjects multiplied by the number of the 
authors whose work she is called upon to 
translate. 

Thus, if the translator works for a syndicate 
or a periodical, she will have to translate this 
week, it may be, an article on some political 
complication or economic question in one of the 
European countries, to render which correctly 
into English a general knowledge, certainly, and 
possibly a minute knowledge, of local politics, 
or geography, or finances, or statistics, or of 
some particular historical epoch will be neces- 
sary. Next week she will have an entirely 
different subject to deal with —some new dis- 
covery in science or in medicine, some 
dramatic, artistic, or literary criticism, which 
will require not only a familiarity with the sub- 
ject treated, but also a knowledge of technical 
terms, to which the dictionary can contribute 
little, owing to the daily coining of new techni- 
cal terms, for its intelligible, not to say elegant, 
rendering into English. 

Again, it will be an account of some cele- 
brated trial, of some terrible disaster, of some 
popular sensation, of national, perhaps, but 
transitory, interest, for which, if she would 
give life and color to her rendition, she must 
look up and familiarize herself with a number 
of facts and details which will be absolutely 
valueless to her for future use. 

And to render her task a more difficult one, 
in these instances she will not have her origi- 
nal before her in the clearness of print, or, 
more frequently than otherwise, even of legible 
handwriting, but set down in hieroglyphics, to 
decipher which she will not seldom have to use 
a magnifying glass, to find herself, it may be, 
after a year or so of such strain upon the optic 
nerves, with permanently impaired eyesight. 

Or the translator’s work may be more strictly 
literary. Books instead of articles may employ 
her pen. In this case she will have the 
printed page to translate from—a material 
lightening of her labor. The permanent na- 
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ture of her work, too, will afford a stimulus 
which, in ephemeral literature, is wanting. 
But, on the other hand, the more serious char- 
acter of the work brings with it a more serious 
responsibility. The critic will, for purposes of 
criticism, at least, place it on a level with origi- 
nal work. But let its merits of every kind 
possible for it to possess be as great as they 
may, the translation will not win for its maker 
a single leaf of the laurel wreath of fame. She 
will be credited with all the defects of her 
original, but the utmost claim she can lay to 
any of its beauties will be that she has not ob- 
scured or distorted them. 

But such as the work is, how is the woman 
who desires to become a translator to obtain 
it? A difficult problem, indeed, for those to 
whom accident or fortunate circumstances do 
not open a way; and even for these, with -the 
exception of perhaps a few master hands, there 
is nothing like a certainty of having a constant 
supply of work. The articles of foreign syndi- 
cate writers or periodical contributors will 
necessarily be limited in number, and one en- 
gagement does not lead to another in the trans- 
lator’s case, as in the more mechanical occupa- 
tions. With regard to books, the risk for the 
beginner —that is, the risk of losing the time 
and labor spent ona rejected translation —is 
almost prohibitory. 

For it is only the experienced translator, the 
quality of whose work is known in the market, 
who can hope to obtain the consideration of a 
publishing-house for a translatiof which she 
has not yet made. If the aspirant to the trans- 
lator’s honors, however, is conscious of posses- 
sing real ability for the work, and chances to 
come across a foreign book that she believes 
would command a ready sale in the American 
market, she risks comparatively little in trans- 
lating a few of its most striking passages, mak- 
ing a synopsis of the story if it be a work of 
fiction, or of its contents in any other case, and 
sending these, together with the original work, 
to some good publishing-house for its consider- 
ation. For it is always to be remembered that 
publishers are as eager to find salable books to 
publish as writers can be to offer them. 

Or a striking short story well translated may 
be sent, with some probability of its acceptance, 


to one of the magazines which make a specialty 
of publishing translations, or to one of the Sun- 
day newspapers. But, owing to the large 
amount of such work always on hand in pub- 
lishers’ and newspaper offices, there will proba- 
bly also be a long delay before any decision re- 
garding the offered work, favorable or the re- 
verse, is received. In sending stories it is to 
be remembered that to insure their return, if re- 
jected, the necessary stamps for postage must 
be sent with them. 

The rate of remuneration for the translator’s 
work varies greatly, according to the import- 
ance and character of the original, the quality of 
the translation, and the rule in the matter of the 
particular publishing-house or newspaper office 
for which the work is done, but it will rarely 
fall below $2.50 or exceed $15 per thousand 
words. Sometimes a royalty instead of a fixed 
sum is paid for the translation of books, in 
which case the profits derived from the transla- 
tion will, of course, depend largely on the pop- 
ularity or the permanent value of the original 
work. These profits may be considerable, but 
they may also fall below the sum the work 
would bring if paid for at a fixed rate. 

Translation, in short, even where there is 
real ability, is a pursuit better adapted to while 
away agreeably the hours of elegant leisure 
than to supply with any degree of certainty the 
daily needs of life.—Harper’s Bazar. 


~ 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





Jessie Van Zile Belden, whose story, ‘“ Not 
on the Passenger List,” is printed in the 
July Harper's, has written two books, “ An- 
cestors and Descendants of Royal Denisen 
Belden” and “ The King’s Ward.” The first 
is a genealogical record of the Belden family, 
and the second is a charming historical story, 
the scene of which is laid in England in the 
sixteenth century. Mrs. Belden’s first literary 
work was the love story, ‘ Fate at the Door,” 
which appeared about three years ago. Since 
then she has been a contributor to Harfer’s, 
Lippincott’s, Life, andthe //lustrated American. 
Lippincott’s has now three of her short stories, 
which have been accepted, but have not been 
published. She has another novel in course of 
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preparation. Mrs. Belden’s maiden name was 
Jessie Van Zile, and she is a sister of Edward 
S. Van Zile, the novelist. Her father was the 
late Oscar E. Van Zile, of Troy, N. Y. She 
was educated at the Emma Willard school at 
Troy and at St. Agnes’ school in Albany, being 
a graduate of the latter institution. Her hus- 
band is James Mead Belden, of Syracuse. She 
is a Colonial Dame and state regent of the 
Daughters of the Revolution. 


Eliza Calvert Hall, whose poem, “The Lom” 
bardy Poplar,” is printed in Lippincott’s tor 
July, began writing many years ago, when Dr. 
J. G. Holland was conducting the old Scribner's. 
Her first poems were published in that maga- 
zine, and she has had one or more poems in 
nearly every high-class periodical in this coun- 
try. She contributed many essays and poems 
to Kate Field’s Washington, and is at present 
writing a series of stories for the Cosmopolitan. 
The first one, “ Sally Ann’s Experience,” came 
outin July, 1898, the second, “‘ The New Organ,” 
last February. They have been very widely 
read, and the former is used by elocutionists 
as a platform reading, and in elocution classes 
as a test of expression. The author has had 
many demands for her stories in book form. 
She contributed a number of articles to the 
New York Times year before last. She is in- 
terested in every phase of the “ woman ques- 
tion,” and has written much for the Woman's 
Fournal. The first poem of hers that ever 
appeared in print was a scrap of blank verse 
called “Galatea.” Dr. Holland said of it that 
it was “one of the most exquisite things in the 
English language.” An eminent critic once 
said of her poetry: “ Every word she writes is 
a woman’s word, and goes straight to women’s 
hearts.” She expects to publish a volume of 
poems some day. She writes occasionally for 
the Metaphysical Magazine, Mind, and other 
periodicals of the same character. She is a 
Kentuckian by birth, and has always lived in 
her native state. Her husband is Major W. A- 
Obenchain, president of Ogden College, and 
she has four children. 


Mildred I. McNeal, a sketch of whom was 
printed, under the heading, “ Writers of the 


Day,” in THE WRITER for July, 1898, has just 
taken her degree at Lawrence University, Ap- 
pleton, Wis., winning the first Tichenor prize 
for excellence in literature. There was a some- 
what unusual occurrence near the close of the 
commencement exercises at the university, 
when President Plantz made the announce- 
ment that a friend had presented $500 to Miss 
McNeal, in order that she might, if she de- 
sired, pursue her literary studies in England. 


Meredith Nicholson, whose poem, “ A Prayer 
of the Hill Country,” appeared in the Century 
for June, was born at Crawfordsville, Ind., in 
1866, and was educated in the common schools 
of Indianapolis. He studied law, but aban- 
doned it to go into journalism. He served the 
local papers in every capacity during ten years 
of service, but was an editorial writer on the 
News for the greater part of that period. He 
is now in business in Denver, and makes occa. 
sional writing his diversion. The Century 
prints his poems every now and then, and his 
prose essays also find quick acceptance. 
Among other periodicals, he has contributed to 
the New England Magazine, Harper's, the 
Critic, and the Chap Book. In 1888 he pub 
lished a book of verses, “Short Flights” 
(Bowen-Merrill Company). He is just now 
devoting his leisure to a work of literary criti- 
cism. 


Isabel J. Roberts, author of the story, “ Isa- 
bel’s House,” in Harper's Bazar for June to, 
is a Philadelphian, but her life has alternated 
between Philadelphia and New York. AHar- 
per’s Bazar has published stories of hers from 
time to time, and her stories have appeared 
also in Munsey’s and other periodicals. She 
has had an occasional child’s story in Harper's 
Young People (now the Round Tadle) and the 
Youth's Companion. 


Francis Howard Williams, author of the 
sonnet, “ On the Maine Coast,” in Lippincott’s 
for July, is one of that small but earnest group 
of Philadelphia writers who are seeking tu con- 
serve what is truest and best in English poetry. 
He is a member and a former president of the 
Pegasus Club, an organization which includes 
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all the best-known verse writers of Philadel- 
phia. He is also vice-president of the Brown- 
ing Society of that city, and a member of the 
Authors Club of New York. Mr. Williams has 
published two volumes of verse, besides a num- 
ber of plays, a novel, and many short stories. 
He was one of the founders, and a former presi- 
dent, of the Walt Whitman Fellowship, and is 
a believer in the inherent greatness of Whit- 
man, though his verse shows no traces of the 
influence of that erratic genius. 





PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Alexander. — Mrs. Alexander, outside of the 
title pages of her novels, is Mrs. Annie 
Hector. For several years she has been 
bound hand and foot by rheumatism. Of late 
she has compelled herself to walk a few rods 
each pleasant afternoon out of doors, leaning 
on her daughter’s arm, for fear that, with long 
disuse, the muscles would forget how to do 
any work.- She has had to become almost a 
stranger to all of her house except the ground 
floor, and she suffers without entertaining 
much hope that she can ever be free from the 
enemy. 

But she spends the most of her time at her 
desk, writing away as cheerfully as if she 
did n’t have to pound on the floor with her 
cane whenever she wanted anything. She 
writes with pen and ink, in the good old- 
fashioned way, and scorns typewriters and 
stenographers and the other modern inventions 
that tend to the multiplying of books. When 
I asked her how many novels she had written, 
she said she was n’t quite sure whether the 
total number was thirty-three or thirty-five. 

*“* But how in the world do you find plots for 
them all?” 

“Well, that came rather hard at first, but I 
can’t keep plots out of my head now, and I 
have enough on hand to keep me busy for 
years tocome. Anything and everything sup- 
plies a plot if you only stick to life. I enjoy 
writing. I always wanted to write, and prob- 
ably should have gone on just the same even 
if I had n’t found, when I was left a widow, 
that I did n’t have as much money as I sup- 
posed I had, and that I must write for a living 


and to support my children. I had ambitions 
for the stage, too, and dramatized one of my 
novels. It was always on the point of being 
produced, but never quite arrived. 

“ The first novel I wrote, except for a child- 
ish effort, attracted no great attention, but the 
second, ‘The Wooing O’t,’ did so well that it 
sold the first novel. It was only through a 
rather curious accident that the second novel 
was written. Some years after I was married, 
my old and valued friend, Mrs. Lynn Linton, 
being out of town, asked me to call on Richard 
Bentley, grandfather of the present R. Bentley, 
on some matter of business. After discussing 
this, we fell into conversation on various mat- 
ters, especially on literature, and some works 
then exciting attention. Mr. Bentley was an 
agreeable, observant person, and likely to stir 
up the minds of those who spoke with him. 
On leaving, he escorted me to the door, saying 
as we walked down the hall: ‘It strikes me 
you could write a novel yourself. Why don’t 
you try?” 

“ +] have tried,’ I returned, ‘and I can’t say 
much for the result.’ 

“¢*Try again,’ was the reply, ‘and let me see 
the production. Unless it is a great failure, I 
will give it a chance.’ 

“] did, and he published the book, now for- 
gotten. ‘Look Before You Leap,’ I called it. 
Not longafterward, Mr. Bentley died. His son, 
the late George Bentley, was especially friendly 
to me, and so I was launched.” — London Letter 
in Providence Fournal. 


Balzac. — Balzac once promised Lirieux, the 
manager of the Odeon theatre in Paris, a five- 
act drama, “The Springs of Quinola.” He 
was so busy with other work, however, that not 
till he had been long and urgently importuned 
did he promise to read his piece to the com- 
pany the next week. The company gathered 
about him on the day appointed and he read 
his five-act play fluently through to the end. 
Lirieux was enthusiastic, ran up to shake hands 
with the great writer, and turned over the pages 
of the manuscript, whose contents had pleased 
him mightily. But what wasthis? There were 
only four acts. The last pages of the manu- 
script were blank. In surprise, the manager 
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asked what it all meant. Balzac smiled and 
admitted that he had not yet written out the 
fifth act, but declared that he had it as clearly 
in his head as if it already stood on paper. 
“ And,” continued the poet, merrily, “1 have 
in the same head two more outcomes of the 
plot in case the one I just read didn’t please 
you!” — Chicago News. 


Franklin. — When Benjamin Franklin was not 
much more than twelve years old he was inden- 
tured to his brother James as an apprentice in 
the printing business. He was a book-loving 
boy, and this occupation brought him fre- 
quent opportunities to borrow and read good 
books. Among them was a volume containing 
some of the celebrated essays of the Spectator, 
none of which he had ever seen before. He 
purchased the book and read the essays again 
and again with such admiration that the desire to 
write in their style took full possession of him. 
To teach himself how to do this, he took some 
of the papers and made short notes of the sen- 
timents in each sentence. These he laid by for 
a few days, and then, without looking at the 
book, tried to complete the papers again by ex- 
pressing each sentiment at length, in the most 
suitable words that occurred to him. Then he 
compared his Spectator with the other, discov- 
ered some of his faults and corrected them. 
To acquire the habit of appropriate and skillful 
arrangement of his thoughts in composing, he 
sometimes jumbled his collection of notes into 
confusion, and when their original order had 
been forgotten he would arrange them accord- 
ing to his own judgment and write them out in 
full, in the fittest language he could draw from 
his own store. By copying the best composi- 
tions he could find without the punctuation, 
waiting to forget, and then punctuating as he 
thought ‘required, he learned that part of the 
writer’s art. By persevering in similar prac- 
tices he laid the foundation for his admirable 
style as a writer, and prepared himself to do 
excellent service with his pen during the long 
and eventful life that lay before him. — Boston 
Beacon. 


Grand.—I seriously began to write in Nor- 
wich in the late ’70’s, and much of this work, 
carefully selected and refurbished, has appeared 


in “ The Heavenly Twins ” and “Ideala.” The 
“Heavenly Twins” was written round “The 
Tenor and the Boy,” whick is now a section of 
it, and which no publisher or magazine editor 
would look at, but which I have since been 
entreated by critics, publishers, and friends to 
publish as a separate piece. Both “Ideala” 
and “The Tenor and the Boy” were written 
in Lancashire, when I was about twenty-three 
to twenty-five. I- think I found myself in 
“ Ideala” — that the scheme of art on which I 
write (as in distinction to the formal schemes 
essayed in my work when written along deriva- 
tive forms ) came to me in “ Ideala.” 

I suffered terribly from want of encourage- 
ment; it was a black time. I was thrown back 
for years. No publisher would take my work. 
The only publisher that foresaw success was 
George Allen, at Corpington. His little letter 
gave me more hope and more literary life than 
any other I received inthose days. They were, 
indeed, dreary days; but Mr. Allen’s letter 
shines like a lamp among them. However, it 
was a lamp with an ugly shutter, for his accept- 
ance of “Ideala” was dependent on the ap- 
proval of Mr. Ruskin. I felt elated that the 
decision should rest on a man for whose work 
I had a passionate admiration — much of whose 
work I knew by heart. I was steeped in ad- 
miration of his theory of chivalry, of man- 
hood, of beauty, of art. But Ruskin did not 
care for me, and refused to give me any chance 
in life. For seven years the book lay in a 
drawer —the book that was to make me! 
Think what seven years means! And the 
young folks fret because they are not famous 
at nineteen. 

However, to get back to my literary life; 
“Ideala” was put away in a drawer and left 
there for years, and I wrote other works. It 
was several years afterward that, in running 
over my manuscripts one morning, I glanced 
through “Ideala,” and finding my first estimate 
of it little lowered by the increased knowledge 
of art, | determined to print it myself. It was 
printed in the press of a provincial newspaper 
in Lancashire and published. It made, to me, 
an astounding literary sensation. The critics 
of the more literary type either attacked or 
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praised it; but, whatever their attitude, they 
treated it seriously and largely. The book 
was so utterly away from all ordinary lines, 
was so devoid of story, as such, and so little 
dependent upon incident, that I was a little 
astonished, but much surprised and delighted, 
at its success. That success had, however, 
two marked results that I had not foreseen. 
One was that it made me doubly careful with 
my workmanship; the other that although it 
was rather a success among literary than 
among ordinary people, the doors of the maga- 
zines were as close shut against me as if 
I had written nothing. It was rather dis- 
heartening, and I have never been able to 
understand it; but perhaps it did me good, for 
it prevented me from writing slovenly stuff 
from sheer youthful indiscretion. “ Ideala” 
came out at a time when conditions were 
changing in the publishing world; the door of 
the printing house has since been widely thrown 
opentoall. Finding the conditions for writing 
in the country against me, I now came up to 
London, chiefly in some vague hope that it 
would bring me in closer touch with the literary 
world. I buried myself in my work, avoided 
society as much as I could, and wrote “ The 
Heavenly Twins.” During the writing of it I 
also tried one or two short stories, which, as I 
have said, I had the greatest difficulty in pub- 
lishing. 

“ The Heavenly Twins” finished, I was flung 
back into despair again by the refusal of Bent- 
ley to publish it; he had in the mean time taken 
up “Ideala.” The weary round began again; 
nearly every publisher was tried — certainly 
every large house. The book was rejected 
everywhere. Some of them kept it an uncon- 
scionable time, a cruel thingtodo. On coming 
to London I had the benefit of the help of one 
of my stepsons, who had left the army and 
settled down to an artistic and literary career, 
and of my son, who had gone on the stage. 
We decided to print the book ourselves, and 
we did so. It was during the negotiations 


with regard to getting a publisher’s name on 
the cover that the book went to Mr. Heineman, 
and from the moment it entered his office the 
tide seemed to turn. 


His reader reported 





enthusiastically on it,—foretold almost to a 
nicety what would happen, — and Mr. Heineman 
took over the whole risk, and brought it out 
with a success which established me in the 
calling of letters. When I get pathetic letters 
from young men and women of eighteen to 
twenty-three about the hardness of the world 
and its unkindness to their genius, I sometimes 
wonder in what spirit they would have faced 
the years of baffling neglect which I did, grimly, 
silent of complaint. — Autobiographical Sketch 
in Mainly about People, London. 


Harte.— Harte’s first literary work was done 
in San Francisco, after he had tried his hand 
at school teaching in the interior of the state, 
and had ventured tentatively in other casual 
pursuits, as was the manner of all the Argo. 
nauts of those days. In 1863, while he was 
setting type in the office of the Golden Era,a 
literary weekly paper of some local renown, he 
offered to the editors, with much diffidence, oc- 
casional contributions, which he had already 
set up in his composing stick. They were 
short and unambitious, but they were so highly 
approved by the managers of the paper that 
the young author was encouraged to offer 
more of the same sort. A year later Harte ac- 
cepted a writing engagement on the staff of 
the Californian, another literary weekly, then 
edited by Charles Henry Webb, better known 
to old Californians by his pen name of “John 
Paul.” Harte became editor of this newspaper 
in 1865, when Mr. Webb relinquished its man- 
agement. Another contributor to the columns 
of the Californian was Samuel L. Clemens, 
who was then making his first essays in com- 
position under the since famous sobriquet of 
“Mark Twain.” Like Goldsmith’s parson, 
who was counted “passing rich with forty 
pounds a year,” these two young writers were 
well content with a compensation that would 
now be regarded by either of them with 
amused contempt. In the Californian Harte 
printed nothing more ambitious than bits of 
verse and slight local sketches in prose. The 
titles of some of these were “Side-Walkings,” 
“ Ona Balcony,” and “ A Boy’s Dog.” Nearly 
all of them, I think, were hunted up and re- 
printed in more enduring form when Harte had 
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become a celebrated author. 
gave these trifles an importance which he never 
dreamed they would acquire. 

Harte always manifested in his work that 
fastidiousness in choice of words which has 


His celebrity 


characterized him ever since. It was humor- 
ously complained of him that he filled the 
newspaper-office waste-baskets with his re- 
jected manuscripts and produced next to 
nothing for the printer. Once, assigned to the 
task of writing an obituary article that was not 
to exceed “two stickfuls” in length, he actu- 
ally filled a waste-basket with fragments of 
“copy” which he tore up before he produced 
the requisite amount of matter. Going into 
my own editorial room early one forenoon, I 
found Harte at my desk, writing a little note 
to make an appointmeht with me to dine to- 
gether later inthe day. Seeing me, he started 
up with the remark that my early arrival at the 
office would obviate the necessity of his finish- 
ing the note which he was writing, and which 
he tore up as he spoke. When, this little 
matter settled, Harte had gone out, crumbling 
in his hand the fragments of his unfinished 
note, I chanced to look into my waste-basket 
and saw a litter of paper carrying Harte’s fa- 
miliar handwriting, and turning over the basket 
with quiet amusement, I discovered that he had 
left there the rejected manuscript of no less 
than three summonses, which any other man 
would have disposed of in something like this 
order: “DEAR Brooks: We will dine to. 
gether at Louis Dingeon’s at 6.30 to-night.” 
— Noah Brooks, in the Fuly Century. 


Tennyson.—I remember Tennyson saying 
one day, when he was sitting smoking by the 
fire, that that was his greatest time for inspira- 
tion. “But I seldom write down anything, ” he 
added. “Thousands of lines float up this 
chimney.” Do you know how he came to 
write his beautiful “Crossing the Bar”? He 
had been very ill, and one day, when convales- 
cent, he was sitting grumbling. Suddenly his 
nurse said to him» “ You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself, Mr. Tennyson; you ought to be 
expressing your gratitude for your recovery 
from a very bad illness by giving us something, 
by giving it to the world.” He went out and 





straightway wrote “Crossing the Bar,” and 


brought it to the nurse as a peace offering. 
—London News. 


Ward. — When Mrs. Humphry Ward is writ- 
ing a novel her household is distinctly aware of 
the fact. She retires into the country and 
shuts herself in from the larger world; her 
meals are sent to her room, and her little world 
revolves silently, methodically and usefully, 
When the novel is completed, the novelist, her 
children and her husband, the lecturer, start for 
Italy, where they have a family reunion and 
renew each other’s acquaintance.— Saturday 
Evening Post. 


Zangwill.—It is is not generally known that 
the author and playwright, Israel Zangwill, had 
a hard struggle with adversity before he 
achieved fame. Born in the Ghetto, of very 
poor parents—they were immigrants—he 
received his education at the Jews’ free school 
in Spitalfields, where he rose to be a teacher 
at the same time that he graduated and took 
high honors in philosophy at the University of 
London. The amount of hard work that he 
got through at the free high school was extra- 
ordinary. His days were spent in the exhaus- 
tive labor of teaching large, unruly classes; 
his nights were divided between studying for 
his degree and writing for the press. Until he 
was 21 he never knew what it was to spend an 
idle hour. He was a poor youth, unknown and 
absolutely friendléss, when in collaboration 
with another free-school teacher he produced 
‘The Premier and the Painter.” The work 
was full of clever wit and sparkling epigram 
and appeared under the pseudonym of “ Free- 
man Bell.” It was well spoken of and 
acheived a certain. measure of success. The 
two teachers now entered into literary partner- 
ship, contributing under their joint title 
sketches and stories to the St. fames Gazette. 
One day the editor of the journal wrote to offer 
“Freeman Bell” regular work, and asked him 
to present himself at the office. As it was 
impossible for two men to divide a post of the 
kind between them, the situation thus created 
was an awkward one; Mr. Zangwill sent the 
other half of “Freeman Bell” to represent 
them both, and from that time until almost the 
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other day Zangwill’s clever associate— who 
now edits and partly owns two important Eng- 
lish weeklies — was known in the journalistic 
world by the pseudonym that originally belonged 
to two men. — Bangor Whig. 


Zola. — “ You know,” said M. Zola to a re- 
cent interviewer, “that I am, above all things, a 
worker, an observer. I took advantage of my 
forced residence in England to glean as many 
facts as I could about the industrial conditions 
of the country, and my notes on the subject 
will form the basis of a future volume. Indus- 
trial questions have always interested me in- 
tensely.” — Columbus Dispatch. 


+ 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Tue Stoten Story AND OTHER Newspaper Storigs. By 
Jesse Lynch Williams. 291: pp. Cloth, $1.25. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1899. 


Mr. Williams has had practical experience as 

a newspaper man, and his stories of newspaper 
life are written from the inside. They picture 
various phases in the life of the New York 
reporter, and besides being full of excitement 
and dramatic interest, they show to outsiders 
how newspaper work is done. “ The Stolen 
Story,” “The New Reporter,” “ Mrs. H. Har- 
rison Wells’s Shoes,” “The Great Secretary 
of State Interview,” “The City Editor’s Con- 
science,” and “The Cub Reporter” were first 
published in magazine form, but they have all 
been revised, and in some cases changed or 
added to, before the present publication. 
“The Old Reporter” was written expressly 
for the book, with a view. to rounding out the 
whole subject and showing just what is the 
effect upon character of the news-gathering 
and news-writing depicted in the previous 
stories. The great American newspaper novel 
yet remains to be written. These stories show 
that Mr. Williams is well qualified to under- 
take the task. 

Cassgiti’s NATIONAL LisraRy. No. 306—The Rivals and 
the School for Scandal. By Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 
No. 307— The Lady of the Lake. By Sir Walter Scott. 
No. 308.— Warren Hastings. By Lord Macaulay. No. 


309. — Essays and Tales. By Joseph Addison. Paper, 
ro cents each. New York: Cossall & Company. 1899. 


These new numbers in the new series of 
Cassell’s National Library indicate the value 
of the collection. They are handy little vol- 
umes, well printed on good paper, and one of 
them costs only as much as two trashy Sun- 
day newspapers. 

BOOKS RECEIVED: 


Tue Lapper or Fortung. By Frances Courtenay Baylor. 
253 pp. Cloth, $1.50. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
1899. 














Tue ANnNvAL Literary |INDEX—1898. Edited by W. I. 
Fletcher and R. R, Bowker. 284 pp. Cloth. New York: 
Office of the Publishers’ Weekly. 1899. 

CoMPOSITION AND Ruetoric ror ScHoots. By Robert Her- 
rick, A. B., and Lindsay Todd Damon, A.B. 466 pp. 
Cloth, $1.00. Chicago: Scott, Foresman, & Co 1899. 

A Ken or Krptinc. By Will M. Clemens. With frontis- 
piece portrait. 141 pp. Cloth, 75 cents. New York: New 
Amsterdam Book Company. 1899. 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ The publishers of Tot Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THs Writer when they write. ] 








Bret Harte in CAtiFornia. With portrait. Noah 
Brooks. Century for July. 

Georce Exiot. With portrait. Annie Fields. 
(38 c.) for July. 

Tue Makinc or “ Ropinson Crusos.” Illustrated. J. 
Cuthbert Hadden. Century (38 c. ) for July. 

Str Water Scott’s First Love: WILtamina STUART. 
F. M. F. Skene. Century (38 c. ) for July. 

UNPUBLISHED PorTRAITS OF StIR WALTER Scott. IIlus- 
trated. John Thomson. Century (38 c.) for July. 

FRANKLIN’S RELATIONS WITH THE Farr Sex. (The 
Many-sided Franklin.) Paul Leicester Ford. Century (38 c.) 
for July. 

Victor Huco, DRAFTSMAN AND Decorator. With de- 
signs by Victor Hugo. Le Coeq de Lautreppe. Century 
(38c.) for July. 

STEVENSON IN SAMOA. Isobel Osbourne Strong. Century 
(38 c. ) for July. 

THe CANONIZATION OF STEVENSON. Montgomery Schuy- 
ler. Century (38 c¢-.) for July. 

Rupvarp KripiinG AnD RaciaL Instinct. With frontis- 
piece portrait. Henry Rutgers Marshall. Century (38 c.) 
for July. 

Letters OF BAYARD TAYLOR AND Sipney Lanier. — II. 
Henry W. Lanier. Atlantic (38 c.) for July. 

Tue RiGut ApprRoacuH TO EnGuisnH Literature. Mark 
H. Liddell. Atlantic (38 c.) for July. 

Tue True AmeRICAN Sprrit 1n Literature. Charles 
Johnston. Atlantic (38 c. ) for July. 

Tue PLot or Mucx Apo asout Notuinc. Horace How- 
ard Furness. Atlantic (38 c.) for July. 

Tue Letrers oF Ropert Louis Stevenson. From 
Bournemouth, 1884-1885. Sidney Colvin, Scribner’s (28c.) . 
for July. 

Danigt Wesster. (With unpublished manuscripts and 
some examples of his preparation for public speaking.) George 
F. Hoar. Scribner's (28 c. ) for July. 

Bauzac AnD His Work. Illustrated. Harry Thurston 
Peck. Cosmopolitan (13 c-) for July. 

Tuomas CaRLyLe. Portrait. Magazine of Art (38c.) 
for July. 

Our Grapuic Humorists: Harry Furniss. Illustrated. 
M. H. Spielmann. Magazine of Art (38 c. ) for July. 

Book NomencLaturg. M.R, Silsby. Self Culture (13 c.) 
for July. 


Century 
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Matay Literature. Professor R. Clyde Ford. Afpfile- 
tons’ Popular Science Monthly (53 ¢. ) for July. 

WixuramM Kerru Brooks. With portrait. E. A. Andrews. 
Afppletons’ Popular Science Monthly ( 53 c. ) for July. 

Rosert Louris Stevenson: Essavist, NOve.ist, AND 
Poer. H. P. Baildon. Reprinted from Zmglische Studien 

E cleetic ( 48 c.) for July. 

ItusTRATED JourNnatism: Its Past anv Its Future. 
Clement K. Shorter. Reprinted from Contemporary Review 
jn Eclectic (48c.) for July. 

Rupyarp Kipuinc. A biographical sketch. Charles Eliot 
Norton. McClure's (13 c. ) for July. 

A Tueory or THe Drama. Ferris Greenslet. 
(38 c. ) for July. 

Tue Creep or Tuomas Harpy. Illustrated. James 
Main Dixon. American Jilustrated Methodist Magazine 

«(13 c.) for July. 

Rupyarp Kipitinc. With portrait. 
Methodist Magazine ( 23 c. ) for June. 
Mrs. Mary WriGut SEwALt. 

(8c. ) for June 3. 

Epwarp Atkinson. With portrait. 
Collier’s Weekly ( 13 c. ) for June 3. 

Rosert Louis Stevenson. H. B. Baildon. Reprinted 
from Englische Studien in Living Age (18 c.) for June 10. 

Tue Avpsin Literature. Reprinted from the Speaker in 
Living Age (18 c.) for June 17. 

Woman 1n TRANSLATION. 
June 17. 

AcBany Liprary ScHOOL. Illustrated. Corinne R. 
Stocker Horton. Harper's Bazar (13 c. ) for June 24. 


Forum 


J. Tallman Pitcher. 
With portrait. Success 


M. E. Hennesey. 


Harper's Bazar (13¢.) for 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


Dr. and Mrs. S. Weir Mitchell are at their 
‘Bar Harbor home. Dr. Mitchell is taking his 
outing very quietly, and resting ccmpletely 
from his literary work. 


Harper & Brothers and the Doubleday & 
McClure Company have formed an alliance. 


The report that President Finley of Knox 
College would soon succeed Henry M. Alden 
as editor of Harper's Magazine is denied by 
the publishers of the magazine. 


Lippincott's Magazine starts on an entirely 
new career with the July number. 


The Christian Mirror (Portland, Me.)— 
not the Christian Union, as the June WRITER 
had it—has been consolidated with the Con- 
gregationadist of Boston. 


The biographical sketch of Rudyard Kipling 
by Professor Chatles Eliot Norton in M/cClure’s 
Magazine for july is the only sketch of Mr. 
Kipling’s life that has been written by his 
authority. 


The Religious Review of Reviews says that 
Rev. Lach Szyrma, of London, a devout Epis- 
copalian clergyman, is seriously agitating the 
founding of an order of journalists, which is to 
be placed under the special protection of the 
Apostle St. Paul. 


“ Advertising the Climax,” “Why Have We 
No Satire?” and “ The Revolution as a Theme 
for Novelists” are three topics discussed in 
the Contributors’ Club of the July Atlantic. 


The July Century is a story-teller’s number, 
and is novel in its make-up, not only because 
it has a large amount of original fiction by ten 
living story-writers, but because it contains 
also articles on seven of the world’s most fa- 
mous makers of fiction, only two of whom are 
living. In only one or two cases do these ar- 
ticles consist of criticism. In most cases they 
are new material concerning the writers men- 
tioned. 


A new feature has been added to Collier's 
Weekly —a collection of short articles, under 
the head “From Week to Week,” covering 
the latest interesting news of the world. 

Demorest's Magazine ( New York) for July 
has portraits of these nine editors: Henry 
Mills Alden, Harper's Monthly; Edward Liv- 
ermore Burlingame, Scribner's Magazine ; 
Richard Watson Gilder, the Century, William 
Jay Youmans, the Popular Science Monthly ; 
Albert Shaw, the Review of Reviews; David 
A. Munro, the North American Review ( now 
succeeded by G. B. M. Harvey); Frank A. 
Munsey, Munsey’s Magazine ; Samuel S. Mc- 
Clure, McClure’s Magazine ; and John Brisben 
Walker, the Cosmopolitan. 

The Stevenson letters in the July Scribner's 
were written from “ Skerryvore,” and contain 
several to Henry James on the art of fiction, 
upon which these two eminent novelists held 
divergent views. 

Philip H. Savage died in Boston June 4, 
aged thirty-one. 

Augustin Daly died in Paris June 7, aged 
sixty-one. 

Mrs. Emma Dorothy Eliza Nevitte South- 
worth died in Washington, D. C., June 30, aged 
eighty years. 








